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BASALTIC ROCKS AND CASCADE OF REGLA. 
{ From Humboldi’s “Vues des Cordilléres.’) 
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In the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ No. 29, we gave an account 
of the curious basaltic rocks known by the name of 
the Cave of Fingal, in the island of Staffa, one of the 
Hebrides. Humboldt, in his fine work, *‘ Vues des 
Cordilléres,” has given a brief description, with a spirited 
representation, of very similar rocks in Mexico, It can- 
not but be interesting to trace the identity of form be- 
tween the basalts of Regla, represented in the preceding 
wood-cut, and those of Fingal’s Cave and the Giant’s 
Causeway. The smallest accidents observed in the 
columned rocks of Europe are found again in this 
group of Mexican basalts. So striking an analogy of 
structure leads one to suppose that the same causes 
have acted under all climates and at very different 
epochs. 

The little cascade of Regla is found to the north-east 
of Mexico, at the distance of twenty-five leagues, between 
the celebrated mines of Real del Monte and the mineral 
waters of Totonilco. A small river, which was used to 
work the mills for breaking and amalgamating the metals 
at Regla, winds its way among the groups of basaltic 
columns. The sheet of water which precipitates itself is 
rather considerable, but the fall is not more than from 
twenty-one to twenty-four feet. The surrounding rocks, 
which ia their assemblage bring to mind the cave of 
Fingal at Staffa, the contrasts of the vegetation, and 
the solitude and sayage aspect of the place, render this 
little cascade extremely picturesque. The sides of the 
ravine elevate themselves in basaltic columns, which are 
more than ninety feet in height, and upon which appear 
clumps of the cactus and of the yucca filamentosa. 

The greater part of the columns of Regla are per- 
pendicular; nevertheless, seme are observed with an 
inclination of 45° to the east; and, at a greater distance, 
there are some horizontal. Each group, at the time of 
its formation, appears te have followed particular attrac- 
tions. ‘The prisms repose upon a layer of clay under 
which basalt is also found: in general this is superposed 
at Regla upon the porphyry of Real del Monte, whilst a 
rock of eompact chalk serves as a base to the basalt of 
Totonileo. All this basaltic region is elevated about 
six thousand feet above the level of the ocean. 





MINERAL KINGDOM.—Szcrtion 14, 
Oraanic Remains.—{ Concluded.) 


In a former section we gave figures and descriptions of 
the cornu ammonis, and some other extinct animals of 
the older strata, because they are unlike anything we are 
now accustomed to see among living species. But 
although the distinctive characters of the fossil shells of 
the tertiary deposits are very marked in the eyes of a 
zoologist, they present to the general reader no forms 
which would strike him as uncommon; we shall there- 
fore not stop to describe any of these, and, for the same 
reason, muy pass over the fishes, crustacea, insects, and 
plants. But there are circumstances connected with the 
occurrence of the bones of land quadrupeds in the ter- 
tiary deposits so curious and interesting that we must 
not omit noticing some instances at least ; more especially 
os they afford striking proofs of revolutions of the earth’s 
surface long before the apparent existence of man, but, 
at the same time, the most recent in the series of 
geological changes. We shall begin with the earliest 
of the tertiary osits. 

Eocene Period—One of the most extensive forma- 
tions belonging to this period occurs around Paris. That 
capital is situated iu a kind of trough of vast dimensions, 
formed by chalk bills rising around it on every side ; and 
in that hollow there is a great accumulation of tertiary 
strata. From the form of the country, this deposit 
has been called by geologists the Paris Basin. By 
a singular coincidence the capital of England also 
stands in.a hollow surrounded by chalk ‘hills, and: filled 
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with similar tertiary deposits ; and this has been calted 
the London Basin. In both, but particularly in the 
Paris Basin, besides innumerable marine and fresh-water 
shells, fossil bones of extinct quadrupeds and birds have 
been found in great quantities. It was the almost daily 
disinterment of such bones in the stone-quarries around 
Paris, together with the large collections of them in the 
museums of that capital, which first led the celebrated 
Cuvier’s attention to the subject, in which he afterwards 
so eminently distinguished himself by his splendid 
volumes on ‘ Fossil Bones.’ This work has opened to 
geologists an entirely new field of observation, and esta- 
blished some of the most important truths at which we 
have arrived in the physical history of the earth. 

The Paris Basin is about one hundred and eighty 
miles in a direction from N.E. to S.W., and ninety from 
E. to W. It is composed of a series of beds, the general 
arrangement of which is as follows :— 


A. Above the chalk, but only partially, a deposit of 
plastic or potter’s clay and sand, containing fresh- 
water shells, with accumulations of vegetable 
matter in that altered state called lignite, and 
which, in a previous section, we have described 
as being intermediate between peat and coal. 

B. Coarse limestone, often very sandy, and passing 
into sandstone, and both abounding in marine 
and fresh-water shells, containing portions of 
palm-trees, as well as others of the dicotyledonous 
class. Thick beds of gypsum or Paris-plaster 
stone, containing land and fluviatile shells, frag- 
ments of palm-trees, and a great number of 
skeletons and detached bones of quadrupeds, 
birds, fresh-water fish, crocodiles, tortoises and 
other land and river reptiles. 

C. Thick beds of sand and sandstone, without lime- 
stone, containing shells, not in great abundance, 
and exclusively marine. 

D. Calcareous marls interstratified with beds of flint 
and flinty nodules. From the larger masses of 
these: flinty or siliceous portions they make the 
celebrated Paris mill-stones. ‘These beds contain 
numerous fresh-water shells and a few plants. 


The skeletons are found ia the gypsum beds of the 
series B; they are usually isolated, and entire even in 
their most minute parts. About fifty species of qua- 
drupeds have been discovered, four-fifths of which belong 
to a division of that order of animals called Pachyder- 
mata, (the thick-skinned, from pachus, Greek for thick, 
and derma, a skin or hide,) which contains at preest 
enly four living species, namely, three tapirs, au anima 
resembling a pig, and the pe of the Cape of Good 
Hope. ‘This tribe of quadrupeds imbabit low plains 
and marshes, and the banks of rivers and lakes. There 
have been found also, im the same heds, bones 
tinct species of the fox, dormouse, squirrel, and epossum, 
and about ten species of birds. 

There is not so great a variety in the mineral structure 
of the tertiary strata of the London Basin as in that of 
Paris. Clay is the most prevalent, and it sometimes 
exceeds seven hundred feet in thickness: above it, there 
is a deep and extensive deposit of sand. No remains of 
terrestrial animals have yet been found in either of those 
beds, but skeletons and seattered bones of crocodiles aud 
turtles have been occasionally met with. A series of ter- 
tiary strata belonging to the Eocene period, and very 
nearly resembling those in the basins of Paris and London, 
occurs in the Isle of Wight. Very perfect remains of 
tortoises and the teeth of crocodiles have been found in 
some of the beds ; and in a limestone-quarry at Binstead 
some teeth belonging to animals similar to those er- 
tombed in the gypsum strata of Paris. 

Miocene Period.—A series of deposits, possessing cha- 
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from, and probably long subsequent to, that of the strata 
lying immediately above the chalk, have been found in 
Touraine, the valley of the Loire, and several parts of the 
South of France, near Turin, in Piedmont, around 
Vienna, in Hungary, and in Poland. These contain 
bones of extinct species of the elephant, rhinoceros, hip- 
popotamus, horse, stag, pig, and of two quadrupeds 
belonging to extinct genera, called by Cuvier Palaco- 
therium and Authracotherium. In some situations the 
bones of the latter animal have been found in deposits of 
the coaly matter called lignite, and in those cases they 
are frequently converted into a substance like coal. 
These remains of terrestrial quadrupeds are occasionally 
met with having corals and shells growing upon them, 
so that they must have been transported to the sea and 
have lain there for some time before they were enveloped 
in the mud and sand which was afterwards to be con- 
solidated into stone and raised above the surface of the 
water. They are also intermingled with marine shells, 
and with bones of animals of the whale tribe, namely, 
the lamantin, morse, sea-calf and dolphin. In the 
volcanic districts of Auvergne, in the very centre of 
France, vast beds of gravel and loose soil, containing 
organic remains which identify them with the Miocene 
period, lie between layers of ashes and other volcanic 
products of great thickness. The bones of an extinct 
animal of great size, resembling the elephant, called the 
mastodon; have been found in that gravel ; together with 
those of extinct species of elephant, rhinoceros, hippopo- 
tamus, ox, deer, boar, otter, beaver, hare, and water-rat, 
and those associated with bones of bears, tigers, hyzenas 
and wolves. In the adjoining country of Velay, bones 
belonging to the same animals have been met with in a 
layer of volcanic ashes, which lies between two beds of 
solid lava. In the upper part of the valley of the Arno, 
in Italy, not far from Florence, there is a great accumula- 
tion of tertiary strata of this period, which must have 
been deposited in an extensive fresh-water lake. ‘They 
cotitain the boties of most of the land animals above 
mentioned ; and the Italian geologist, Brocchi, relates 
that the quantity of fossil bones is so great that the 
peasants, before they found out that they were valuable 
as objects of curiosity, used to make palisades, for 
fencing in their gardens, of the thigh bones and legs of 
elephants, dug from the soil around their dwellings. 

Older Pliocene Period.—The most extensive deposit 
belonging to this period occurs in the northern part of 
Italy, in Tnseany, and as far south as Rome. The 
central mountain range of the Apennines is flanked by 
hills of marl, yellow sand, and gravel, generally low, 
but sometimes rising to the height of two thousand feet. 
These tertiary beds abound in marine shells, and in the 
remains of land quadrupeds, and of marine mammalia, 
or the whale tribe, so that it is evident the bones of the 
land animals were transported by running water to the 
bottom of the sea; and that they lay there a long time 
has been proved by the discovery, in the marl, of the 
thigh-bone cf an elephant, with oyster-shells adhering to 
it. A long list might be given of the land animals of 
extinct species, the remains of which have been dug out 
of these sub-apennine hills. 

Newer Pliocene Period.—This most modern of the 
groups of the tertiary series has been established by Mr. 
Lyell, in consequence of his observations in Sicily, where 
he discovered extensive deposits of limestone and marl 
in the Val di Noto, which rise in some places to the 
height of three thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
containing shells, which prove the strata to have been 
deposited long subsequently to the sub-apennine hills. 
These shells are in a very perfect state of preservation, 
and are, for the most part, species identical with those 
now living in the adjacent sea. He mentions other 
deposits of the same age in Italy and the Morea. To 
this period belong many accumulations of loose gravel, 
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which cover vast tracts of country in most parts of the 
globe, and which are called by some geologists diluvial 
gravel and diluvium, because they suppose them to have 
been produced by some sudden flood passing over the 
earth, diluvium being Latin for a deluge. 

This gravel contains, in many places, immense quan- 
tities of the bones of extinct species of quadrupeds, 
especially the elephant and rhinoceros ; for remains of 
those animals have been met with in such situations in 
almost every country of the world. Indeed the quantity 
of elephants’ bones is something quite extraordinary, 
even as far north as the frozen regions of Siberia. A 
very full and interesting account of the fossil remains of 
this animal will be found in the seventh volume of the 
‘ Library of Entertaining Knowledge,’ c. xiv. and xv. 
Eight different species of the extinct quadtuped re- 
sembling the elephant, which we have mentioned above, 
called the mastodon, have been discovered; and the 
gigantic bones of a still more extraordinary quadruped, 
the megatherium, now no longer known to exist in a 
living state, have been disinterred from the banks of a 
river in South America. The greatest accumulations of 
the bones of the mastodon are on the western side of the 
Appalachian mountains of North America, near the 
banks of the Ohio river, ata place called Big Bone Lick, 
and in other parts of the State of Kentucky ; and they 
have likewise been found on the eastern side of the 
mountains, near the Hudson River. The animal re- 
sembled an elephant, but one of gigantic size, for tusks 
above twelve feet in length have been discovered. Along 
with the bones of the mastodon were found those of the 
elephant, rhinoceros, horse, ox, and stag. The bony 
structure of that clumsy monster, the megatherium, prove 
it to have belonged to the sloth tribe. An almost com- 
plete skeleton of it was dug up about forty-five years ago, 
near Buenos Ayres, and was sent by the viceroy of the 
province to the Royal Cabinet of Madrid, where it now 
is; and, very lately, several bones were discovered in 
the same district, and sent to England by the British 
consul. ‘The animal must have been of the size of a 
rhinoceros ; and it was covered with a coat of mail 
something like that of the armadillo. It must have 
lived upon vegetable food, and probably dug up roots 
with its claws, which are of an enormous size. Remains 
of another species of the same quadruped, about the 
size of an ox, and which has been called the megalonyx, 
have been found in different parts of North America. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances connected 
with the fossil remains of quadrupeds is their accumula- 
tion in caverns in various parts of the world. Caves, 
often of very considerable dimensions, are common in 
all countries where limestone hills exist ; and many of 
those which have hitherto been examined appear to have 
been, in ancient times, the retreats of wild beasts, and 
other animals. The floor is usually covered with a 
stony incrustation gradually formed by petrifying waters 
running in the bottom of the cave, and filtering through 
its sides. On breaking through the crust, or stalagmite, 
as it is termed by geologists, we come to loose earth, of 
variable depth, containing scaitered bones and fragments 
of boue, belonging to extinct species of quadrupeds, and, 
what is very remarkable, not of one or two, but of many 
kinds, and such as could never have lived together in 
one den, or even in very near neighbourhood. Thas in 
Kirkdale cave, near Malton in the East Riding of York- 
shire, which, a few years ago was explored and described 
by Dr. Buckland, there were found the bones of bears, 
tigers, hyenas, wolves, and foxes, mixed up in one com- 
mon mass with those of the elephant, rhinoceros, hippo- 
potamus, horse, ox, deer, hare, rabbit, rat, mouse, and 
several birds, such as pigeons, larks, ducks, ravens, and 
snipes. All these were not only mingled together, but 
many of them had evidently been gnawed. From the 
great proportion of hyana’s bones, and the intermixture 
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of its peculiar hard earthy dung, it is thought that those 
animals must have inhabited the cave for a very long 
period, and that the bones of the other animals are the 
remains of living prey, or dead carcasses dragged by those 
ravenous beasts into their den. In whatever way we 
seek to explain the manner in which the bones were 
collected in the cave, there still remains the remarkable 
fact that, at a remote period, probably long before it was 
inhabited by man, but after the land had assumed its 
present form, Great Britain swarmed with wild beasts 
similar to those which now roam in the forests and 
swamps of Africa. 

The brief sketch which we have now completed of 
some of the most remarkable facts connected with the 
history of fossil organic remains, can hardly have failed- 
to excite feelings of wonder and of no ordinary interest 
in the minds of those to whom the subject of geology is 
wholly new, and who were not prepared to learn that 
such extraordinary facts should have been brought to 
light, out of our stone quarries and coal mines. They 
will have perceived that there is the most indisputable 
evidence of our continents and every portion of dry land 
having been raised up from the bottom of the sea; and 
of their having taken their present forms after many 
revolutions, during which land and water have repeatedly 
changed places on the surface of the earth. There can- 
not be a doubt that there was a time when the place now 
occupied by Great Britain was a deep sea, surrounded 
by other land; on which grew, in a climate as warm 
as the West Indies, tree ferns and palms, which, in 
the natural course of decay, were carried into the ad- 
joining sea, and accumulated there for ages to form our 
strata of coal. The bed of the sea must have been 
then broken up and heaved above the surface of the 
waters, when a new state of things prevailed in the 
vegetable and animal creation, the sea swarming with 
enormous saurian reptiles. ‘The land must afterwards 
have been subjected to repeated submersions and eleva- 
tions before Great Britain rose from out the deep in its 
present form, to become, after a necessarily long prepa- 
ratory interval, a dwelling-place for tigers, hyeenas, bears, 
hippopotami, and elephants. How many ages those 
wild beasts, of species too that no longer exist, were 
the sole inhabitants of our island, it is impossible for us 
to form any conjecture. We know for certain that not 
a fragment of a fossil human bone has ever been seen. 

We have now completed that general view of the 
structure of the crust of the globe which, as we stated 
in our first section, we considered to be a necessary 
introduction to our intended accounts of the natural 
history of those mineral substances which enter into the 
business of common life. Our sections have necessarily 
appeared at distant intervals, and it will therefore be 
convenient to such of our readers as wish to go over the 
subject again with less interruption, to state that the pre- 
ceding Sections have appeared in Nos, 50, 51, 56, 59, 
61, 66, 68, 71, 76, 79, 92,94, and 97. Our sketch has 
been brief, and may appear to some of our reacers very 
incomplete ; but it must be remembered that to have gone 
into the subject at length would have been inconsistent 
with the plan of our publication. Our object has been 
to render our descriptions of the manner in which mi- 
neral productions are obtained from the interior of the 
earth more intelligible to the general reader; and in 
doing so, to awaken, at the same time, his attention to 
those important facts in the history of the earth we in- 
habit, which the science of geology has brought to light. 





J 
Ferocity of Hawks.—We stopped one very sultry day 
about noon to rest our horses, ve enjoy the cooling shade 
afforded by a clump of sycamore trees, with a refreshing 
draught from an adjoining spring. Several large hawks 
were flying about the spot, two of which we brought down. 
From their great size -mmense claws, and large hooked 
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beaks, they could have easily carried off a common-sized 
duck or goose. Close to our resting-place was a small hill, 
round the top of which I observed the hawks assemble ; and 
judging that a nest was there, without communicating my 
intention to any of the party, I determined to find it out. 
I therefore cautiously ascended the eminence, on the 
summit of which I perceived a nest larger than a common- 
sized market basket, formed of branches of trees, one laid 
regularly over the other, and the least of which was an inch 
in circumference. Around it were scattered bones, skeletons, 
and half-mangled bodies of pigeons, sparrows, humming- 
birds, &. Next toa rattlesnake and a shark, my greatest 
aversion is a hawk; and on this occasion it was not dimi- 
nished by observing the remains of the feathered tribe, 
which had, from time to time, fallen a prey to their voracious 
appetite. I therefore determined to destroy the nest, and 
disperse its inhabitants ; but I had scarcely commenced the 
work of demolition with my dagger, when old and young 
flew out and attacked me in every direction, but particularly 
about my face and eyes; the latter of which, as a punish- 
ment for my temerity, they seemed determined to separate 
from their sockets. In the mean time I roared out lustily 
for assistance, and laid about me with the dagger. Three 
men promptly ran up the liill, and called out to me to shut 
my eyes, and throw myself on the ground, otherwise I should 
be shortly blinded, promising in the mean time to assist me. 
I obeyed their directions ; and just as I began to kiss the 
earth, a bullet from one of their rifles brought down a large 
hawk, apparently the father of the gang. He fell close to 
my neck, and in his expiring agonies made a desperate bite 
at my left ear, which I escaped, and in return gave him the 
coup de grace, by thrusting about four inches of my dagger 
down his throat. The death of their chieftain was followed 
by that of two others, which completely dispersed them ; 
and we retired after breaking up their den.— Ross Cox's 
Adventures on the Columbia River. 





Wolves.—These destructive animals annually destroy 
numbers of horses, particularly during the winter season, 
when the latter get entangled in the snow ; in which situa- 
tion they become an easy prey to their light-footed pursuers, 
ten or fifteen of which will often fasten on one animal, and 
with their long fangs in a few minutes separate the head 
from the body. If, however, the horses are not prevented 
from using their legs, they sometimes punish the enemy 
severely: as an instance of this, I saw one morning the 
bodies of two of our horses which had been killed the night 
before, and around were lying eight dead and maimed 
wolves; some with their brains scattered about, and others 
with their limbs and ribs broken by the hoofs of the furious 
animals in their vain attempts to escape from their sangui- 
oy assailants:—Ross Cox's Adventures on the Columbia 

iver. 

These wolves, the author states, seldom venture to attack 
man, and he relates more than one instance of their being 
driven away by a single traveller with a stick. The wolves 
of Europe are much more ferocious, and the following 
description from ‘ Thomson's Seasons’ is borne out, in its 
principal facts, by the testimony of unquestionable wit 
nesses :— 


“ By wintry famine rous’d from all the tract 
Of horrid mountains which the shining Alps, 
And wavy Apennine, and Pyrenees, 
Branch out stupendous into distant lands, 
Cruel as death, and hungry as the grave! 
Burning for blood! bony, and gaunt, and grim! 
Assembling wolves in raging troops descend, 
And, pouring o’er the country, bear along, 
Keen as the north wind sweeps the glossy snow. 
All is their prize. They fasten on the steed, 
Press him to earth, and pierce his mighty heart ; 
Nor can the bull his awful front defend, 
Or shake the murdering savages away. 
Rapacious, at the mother’s throat they fly, 
And tear the screaming infant from her breast. 
The god-like face of Man avails him nought. 
E en beauty, force divine! at whose bright glance 
The generous lion stands in soften'd gaze, 
Here bleeds a hapless, undistinguish’d prey.” 

H inter, v. 389—407. 
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TueE wild boar, which, according to Cuvier, is the original 
from which have sprung all the common varieties of the 
domestic hog, seems to have abounded at one time in 
nearly every country of Europe and Asia, and also in 
some parts of Africa. In America it was unknown 
until introduced by Europeans; for the Peccary, al- 
though sometimes called the Mexican hog, appears to 
be indisputably a distinct animal. 

In the ‘ Description of London,’ by Fitzstephen, 
written in the reign of Henry II., in the latter part of 
the twelfth century, it is stated that the forest by which 
London was then surrounded was frequented by boars 
us well as various other wild animals. In Scotland a 
tract of country now forming one of the extremities of 
the county of Fife was ancientiy called Muckross, which 
in Celtic signifies the Boar-promontory. The tradition 
is, that it was famous as a haunt of boars. A district 
forming a portion of it is in old writings designated by the 
name of the Boar Hills, which has now been corrupted 
into Byre Hills. It lies in the vicinity of St. Andrew’s, 
iu the cathedral church of which city it is said that there 
were to be seen before the Reformation, attached by 
chains to the high altar, two boar’s tusks of the extraor- 
dinary length of sixteen inches each, the memorials of 
an enormous brute which had been slaughtered by the 
inhebitants after having long infested the neighbour- 
hood. See ‘ Martine’s Reliqnie Divi Andree,’ and 
Sir Robert Sibbald’s ‘ History of Fife and Kinross.’ 

In every country where the wild boar was found, the 
hunting of the animal was a favourite sport. In ancient 
times, it was practised equally by the civilized Romans, 
and by our own barbarous forefathers in Germany, and 
m this island. In this country the wild boar was reck- 
oned among the ordinary “ beasts of venery ” down to a 
comparatively recent period. In Strutt’s ‘ Sports and 
Pastimes of the People of England’ are given two en- 
gravings illustrative of this subject; one irom a manu- 
script of the ninth century, representing a Saxon chief- 
tain, attended by his huntsmen and a couple of hounds, 
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pursuing the wild swine in a forest; and the other 
showing the manner in which the animal was attacked 
in the fourteenth century. There is a famous old work 
called the ‘ Book of St. Alban’s,’ from having been first 
printed in 1486 at the Abbey there, being a series of 
metrical treatises on hunting, hawking, angling, and 
heraldry, written in the fourteenth century, by Dame 
Juliana Berners, prioress of the nunnery of Sopwell. 
The following is her enumeration of the different sorts 
of animals that were then hunted -— 
“ Wheresoever ye fare by frith or by fell, 

My dear child take heed how Tristam * do you tell’ 

How many manner beastis of venery there were ; 

Listen to your dame, and she shall you lere :— 

Four manner beastis of venery there are ; 

The first of them is the hart, the second is the hare, 

The boar is one of tho, the wolf and not one mo. 

And where that ye come in plain or in place, 

I shall you tell which been beasts of enchase ; 

One of them is the buck, another is the doe, 

The fox, and the marteron, and the wild roe ; 

And ye shall, my dear child, other beasts all, 

Whereso ye them find, Rascal ye shall them call, 

In frith or in fell, or in forest, i you tell.” 

In a well-known old French treatise ‘ On Hunting 
and Falconry,’ written in the sixteenth century by 
Jacques du Fouilloux, one of the chapters (the 46th) is 
devoted to the subject of the properties and mode of 
hunting the boar. The animal, this writer says, ought 
not to be accounted among beasts to be chased by com- 
mon hunting dogs, but is fit game rather for mastiffs and 
their like. Dogs, he argues, accustomed to hunt the boar 
soon lose their delicacy of smell, and their capacity of 
tracking other game, from being in this sport accus- 
tomed to see the object of their pursuit so near them, and, 
as he expresses it, to have a strong sensation of their 
beast, (“avoir grand sentiment de leur beste.”) Be- 
sides, the ferocity and power of the animal are such, 

* Tristam was the title, or the name of the author, of an old 
work, now lost, which seems in former times to have been the 
standard authority on the subject of hunting. 
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that in our author's opinion it is exposing dogs, valuable 
on account of their scent rather than their strength, to 
far too great a risk to employ them in this sort of sport. 
The boar, he says, will kill a dog with a single blow from 
his tusks; and when he turris upon a pack, generally se- 
lects the strongest, and will lay several of them dead in 
as many instants. He speaks of one he saw, which, 
while pursued by fifty dogs, suddenly turned upon them, 
and not Gnly slew six or seven of them, but wounded so 
many more, that vitly ten of the whole number came 
home uninjured. 

Boar-hunting, it may be conceived from these facts, 
was 4 Sport by no meaiis unattended with danger to the 
hunter himself, as well as to his dogs. As practised 
during the middle ages, the animal, when brought to 4 
stand, was attacked, sometimes on horseback aiid some- 
times on foot; aiid either by swords which weré struck 
into his flesh, or by strong spears which were protrudéd 
against hit till he either rushed upon the point, or 
exposed himself to a thrust from the person by whioti the 
weapon was held. The parts intowhich it was attempted 
to plunge the spear, with the view of inflicting the most 
deadly wounds, were the forehead, between the eyes, atid 
the breast, ititiediately under the shoulder-blade. Our 
engraving presents a spirited sketch of this mode of 
attack. It sometiries happened, however, that the boar 
would, by a stidden thovement, contrive to seize the haft 
of the protruded speat between his powerful jaws, in 
which case his assailant was exposed to the most 
imminent danger of destritction. One crunch was 
sufficient to grind the wood to fragments; and the next 
instant, unless some one was by to renew the attack, the 
enraged beast had his poet | eneiny upon the ground 
under his hoofs, and was ripping him up with his 
tusks. When horses were employed, they were frequently 
wounded in this way. 

Boar-hunting is still a favourite amusement in India; 
but there the sport appears to be always followed on 
horseback, and the animal is attacked by long spears or 
javelins, which are not usually thrust into his flesh, the 
hunter retaining a hold of the weapon, but are lanced at 
him from a distance of twenty or thirty yards, as he 
flies before his mounted pursuers. The Indian wild 
hog does not seem to be quite so ferocious an animal as 
either the African or the European species. Ample and 
interesting details and anecdotes on hog-hunting in India 
may be found in the works upon Indian field sports by 
Daniel, Williamson, and Johnson. Among other anec- 
dotes, Mr. Johnson relates the following :—*‘ I was one 
of a party of eight gentlemen on a sporting excursion 
at Hye, near the city of Patna, on the banks of the 
Soane river. Returning one morning from shooting, 
we met with a very large boar in a rhur*, which we did 
not fire at or molest, as several of the gentlemen were 
very fond of hunting them, and we had no spears with 
us. ‘The next morning we all sallied forth in search of 
him, and, just as we arrived at the spot where we saw 
him the day before, we discovered him, at some distance, 
trotting off towards a grass jungle, on the banks of the 
river: we pressed on our horses as fast as possible, and 
were nearly up with him, when he disappeared all at 
once ; our horses were then nearly at their full speed, 
and four of them could not be pulled up in time to 
prevent their going into a deep branch of the river, the 
banks of which were at least fourteen or fifteen feet 
high ;—luckily for us there was no water in it, or any- 
thing but fine sand, and no person was hurt. One of 
the horses, which was very vicious, got loose, attacked 
the others, and obliged all the gentlemen to quit them, 
and walk to their tents, where one of the horses had 
arrived before them, and the rest were soon caught. 


* “ Rhur is a species of lupine, or pulse, which grows to the 
height of from four to six or seven feet; the seeds are eaten by the 
natives of India, and are also given to the cattle,’ 
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A few days ofter this we went again early in the morn- 
ing in pursuit of the same hog, and found him farther 
off from the grass jungle, in a rhur-field, from which, 
with much difficulty, we drove him into a plain, where 
he stood at bay, challenging the whole party, boldly 
charging every horse that came within fifty yards of him, 
grunting loudly as he advanced, I was then a novice 
in the sport, but [ have never sincé sé afiy hég charge 
so fiercely. The horse I rode would fist g0 fiedf him, 
and when I was at a considerablé distance off; hé cliarged 
another horse with such ferocity that mite reared and 
plunged in such a violent imahiier as to throw mé off: 
two or three others were dismourited nedrly at the same 
titfie, and although there were many horses presént that 
had beeh long accustomed to the sport, not one of them 
Would. stand his chargé; he fairly drove the whole 
party off the field, and gently trotted of to thé grass 
jiitigle, (foamitig atid grinding his tusks,) through which 
it was impossible to follow or drive him. 

“ The latgest boat I have ever seen killed - was 
extremiély old dnd thin; he measured, in height to the 
top of the Shoulder, forty-three inches, and his tusks 
Were ten inches long. He was fierce, but showed little 
sport; owing to his taking shelter in a thick rhur-field, 
from which we eduld not drive himi. Two very large 
greyhounds were slipped to him; one of them he in- 
stantly killed; and the other he severely wounded. A 
random spear, thrown by a gentleman who did not see 
him distinctly at the time, struck him in the head, and 
he fell dead without receiving any other wound.” 

In England there has been no boar-hunting for some 

s. In France, however, where there are large tracts 
of forest which supply fuel to the towns, boars are not 
uncommon, although their ferocity is much diminished. 
At Chantilly, within forty miles of Paris, the late Prince 
of Condé (who died in 1830) kept a regular pack of 
hounds for hunting the boar. They were large and 
strong dogs, much resembling the English fox-hound, 
though more muscular and bony. The huntsman, in 
the summer of 1830, mentioned to some English gentle- 
men who visited this hunting-palace, that he had seen 
at one time, a few days previous, as many_as fourteen 
wild pigs in the forest of Chantilly. Boar-hunting 
is still practised in some parts of Germany, but in a 
fashion which at once deprives the sport of its only re- 
deeming quality—its adventurous character, and makes 
it more cruel and sanguinary than ever. The animals 
who are to be destroyed are first enclosed in a sort of 
pen, from which they can only escape by one opening, 
and when they attempt to rush out, are slaughtered 
there by the hunters, who sit on horseback, armed with 
spears and swords, with which they have only to strike 
them till they expire. 

We may remark that, in some countries, even the 
domesticated hog retains a great deal of the fierceness 
which characterizes the wild breed. Mr. Lloyd, in his 
‘ Field Sports of the North of Europe,’ relates the fol- 
lowing adventure, which befel him near Carlstad in 
Sweden :— 

“ Towards evening, and when seven or eight miies 
from home, we came to a small hamlet, situated on the 
recesses of the forest; here an old sow and her progeny 
made a determined dash at a brace of very valuable 
pointers I at that time had along with me, and who 
naturally took shelter behind us. My man had a light 
spear in his hand, similar to those used by our lancers: 
this I took possession of; and directing him to throw 
the dogs over a fence, in the angle of which we were 
cooped up, I placed myself between the dogs and their 
pursuers. ‘The sow, nevertheless, pressed forward; 
and it was only by giving her a severe blow across the 
snout, with the butt-end of the spear, that | stopped her 
further career. Nothing daunted, however, by this re- 
ception, she directed her next attack against myself, 
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when, in self-defence, I was obliged to give her a home- 
thrust with the point of the spear. These attacks she 
repeated three several times, and as often got the spear 
up to the hilt in either her head or neck. She then 
slowly retreated, bleeding at all pores. So savage and 
ferocious a beast I never saw in my life. In the fray I 
broke my spear, which was as well, for it was by no 
means strong enough to answer the purpose for which 
it was intended. . . This was not a solitary in- 
stance of tle ferocity of pigs. It was the same through- 


out Sweden ; for, whenever they caught sight of my dogs, 
they generally charged; and, if they came up with them, 
would tumble them over and over again with their snouts.” 


MARABOUTS OF AFRICA. 


“ Tue language of the Ghioloffs is diffused nearly over the 
whole of Senegambia; particularly the districts of Walo, 
Kaijor, Ghioloff, Salém, Badl, St. Lewis on the Senegal, 
and Goree. From not being a written language, it has no 
pretensions to literature. The people of Senegal are, how- 
ever, to a certain extent acquainted with the use of letters, 
for many among them are able to read and write Arabic, 
though their knowledge of that tongue is but imperfect. It 
is this class who are known to Europeans by the name of 
Marabouts. They are in high esteem amongst their fellow- 
countrymen ; and as it forms part of their profession to sell 
amulets and practise the healing art, they possess consider- 
able influence over them. Some of the Ghioloffs are in 
high repute as minstrels, and earn a comiortable livelihood 
by entertaining parties with their songs. They are gene- 
rally found in the retinue of the African chieftains, are the 
poets and virtuosi of that part of the globe, celebrate the 
exploits of departed heroes, and raise those into demi-gods 
who open their purse-strings to them. In this latter respect, 
they find so ready an ally in the excessive vanity of the 
Negro, that rather than not feast upon the exaltation of his 
own name, when its merits are discussed by a tickling me- 
lody and sonorous voice, he will strip himself of his last 
remaining rag and throw it into the lap of the enchanter. 
These manufacturers of unknown celebrities, though the 
companions of the great, and the presiding spirits over 
popular amusements, are, however, despised on all sides and 
cast out from society. No family will condescend to inter- 
marry with them, nor are their bodies allowed to profane 
the common burial-ground. They accompany their strains 
with the notes of a species of guitar, formed out of one-half 
of a small oval basket, with a skin stretched across it; at 
one end, a wooden neck is fastened on, having horsehair 
strings run along it. They display some ingenuity in the 
invention of fables, riddles, and proverbs. We add the 
following as a specimen of the latter. ‘ By whom is the 
stranger first perceived, and yet denied a welcome? The 
top of the house.’ ‘ What constitutes the silver of the wil- 
derness ? Gum, which resembles silver in brilliancy, and is 
the staple of Senegal.’ ‘ What is it that respires, and yet 
is devoid of life? The breath.” ‘ Man advances but slowly, 
vet his spirit travels swiftly.’ ‘ A single wolf will spoil a 
whole flock.” ‘ It is better to know thyself, than to be taught 
this knowledge by others.’ ‘ Shut up thy vexation in thine 
own breast ; this is better than to indulge a vengeful spirit.’ 
—Quarterly Journal of Education, No. XII. 


CITY OF NORWICH. 
Tug annexed wood-cut presents a view of a part of the 
city of Norwich as seen from the south-west. In Cam- 
den, and most of our other old authorities, it is errone- 
ously stated that Norwich stands on the river Yare. It 
stands, in fact, on the Wensum, which does not join the 
Yare till it has got a considerable way past Norwich. 
The Wensum flows through the town, the principal 
part of which, however, is on the south side of the river, 
eccupying the summit and sides of a hill, which rises by 
a gentle ascent from the south and west, but is much more 
steep on the other two sides, which are terminated by the 
valley of the river. The whole of the city was, till lately, 
surrounded -by a wall, which, when perfect, was adorned 
by forty towers and twelve gates. The line cf circum- 
vallation ran around the north part of the city in almost 
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a circular sweep; but on the south it ended in a point, 
which turned round a little to the east. Norwich is 
about a mile and a half in length from north to south, 
and about a quarter of a mile less, measured in the 
opposite direction. 

The prospect of the city, from a little distance, is both 
imposing and beautiful. The massive walls of the old 
castle, crowning the summit of the hill and forming the 
central object in the view, the lofty spire of the cathedral, 
and those of the numerous parish churches rising in all 
directions, give it an air of great magnificence. And, 
mixed with this architectural grandeur, is much more 
than the usual share of rural scenery to be found in 
populous cities, arising from the many large spaces of 
ground that are laid out as gardens or planted with 
fruit-trees. The declivity immediately around the castle, 
in particular, having been converted into gardens, forms 
a conspicuous and highly-ornamental ring of green, in 
the very centre of the crowd of houses. ‘‘ Some authors,” 
says Camden, “ style this city an orchard in the city, or 
a city in an orchard, by reason of the great variety of 
gardens, and pleasant intermixture of houses and trees, 
so that the populousness of a city and the pleasures of 
the country seem to be united in one.” 

There is no reason to suppose that Norwieh was either 
a Britisk or a Roman settlement. The Romans, how- 
ever, had a fortified station in this neighbourhood, in all 
probability at Caistor or Castor, a few miles south from 
Norwich. Castor seems to be merely the Latin Castrum, 
the name the Romans usually gave to their military 
settlements in the barbarous countries which they sub- 
jected to their dominion, and which, changed by the 
Saxons into Cester or Chester, we find in so many of 
our English names of towns that occupy the sites of 
these ancient fortified stations. Worcester, Winchester, 
Chester, are examples. The people of Norwich have a 
tradition that their city rose upon the decline of Castor, 
and was partly built with the materials of that old capital, 
according to the following rhyme which is still re- 
peated :— 

“ Castor was a city when Norwich was none, 
And Norwich was built with Castor-stone.” 

The name of Norwich is pure Saxon, and seems to 
signify no more than the northern town; although Mr. 
Blomefield, the learned historian of the county, inter- 
prets it—a northern situation on a winding river. The 
place, at any rate, appears to have risen into note soon 
after the establishment of the Saxons in England ; and, 
about the middle of the seventh century, it became the 
capital of the kingdom of East Anglia, and the cus- 
tomary residence of the sovereigus of that state. It is 
probable that, soon after this, the first fortress was 
erected on the site of the present castle. No part of the 
existing building, however, is older than the eleventh 
century ; and much of it is a good deal more modern. 

The bishopric was founded about the year 630; but 
its original seat was not here, but at Dunwich. In 673, 
another bishopric was estublished at Elmham; and, in 
the course of the ninth century, that of Dunwich was 
suppressed. [In 1075, the bishop’s seat was in 
transferred to Thetford; and here it remained till 1094, 
when it was finally settled at Norwich, now become the 
most important town in the diocese. Soon after the 
building of the present cathedral was commenced ; and 
a little to the south of the cathedral, there was also 
erected a priory, which was filled with Benedictine 
monks. Norwich had now become a great ecclesiastical 
capital. When * Doomsday-Book’ was compiled; it 
contained at least twenty-five parish-churches, “and 
appears tc have been a larger and more populous town 
than either Lincoln, Ipswich, Yarmouth, Cambridge, or 
Canterbury It constituted, at this time, a hundred in 
itself; the city jurisdiction probably extending about a 
mile beyond the line of the walls afterwards erected. 
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It was the introduction of the woollen manufacture, 
however, in the middle of the fourteenth century, that 
established the wealth and eminence of Norwich. When 
the weavers, dyers, and dressers of woollen stuffs in the 
Netherlands, disgusted by the oppressive restrictions 
imposed upon their trades by the corporations of their 
native county, and, tempted by the advantages offered 
them by the wise policy of Edward III., came over 
in great numbers to England, they principally established 
themselves at Norwich and in the surrounding towns 
and villages. The increase in the number of the in- 
habitants of the city, which took place soon after this, 
must have been very great, if we can give credit to what 
we are told by Stowe, and other of our. old historians, 
that, in the great plague of 1348, there perished in 
Norwich, between January and July, above 57,000 
persons. It is true that, in that part of the county, the 
pestilence is represented as not having spared above one 
in ten of the population. The city, however, gradually 
recovered from this blow, and continued to flourish, as it 
had done before, till two centuries. after, when the me- 
morable insurrection, known by the name of Kett’s 
Rebellion, broke out in 1549. The commonalty at this 
time had been made desperate by the oppressions of 
their superiors, and were ready to proceed to any ex- 
tremities that held out a chance of releasing themselves 
from a yoke which they felt too burdensome to be 
longer borne. Kett, who was a tanner of Wymondham, 
easily collected many thousands of them while they were 
in this humour, and excited them to join him in an 
enterprise, the object of which seems to have been 
nothing less than the overthrow of all the established 
authorities of the kingdom. Like all other similar move- 
ments, however, that have ever been made by mere 
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mobs, the attempt entirely failed, and only brought 
ruin upon its authors. Five theusand of the rioters 
were put to death, and Kett himselfwas hanged on the 
top of Norwich Castle. That city had suffered severely 
from the rebels, and seems indeed to have been reduced 
to a state of almost complete desolation from the pillage to 
which it had been subjected, and the numbers of its inha- 
bitants that were butchered. It became, in consequence, 
a refuge for vagrants and other lawless characters ; and 
inthis condition, Roger Coke tells us, “it was thought so 
dangerous to the government, that, in the beginning of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, it was often debated in council 
whether for this cause it should not be demolished.” 
* But,” he adds, “a better fate attended that noble 
city, through the wisdom of that great queen, and the 
cruelty of the Netherland persecution about twenty years 
after this time.” He alludes to the new influx into 
England of the wool-workers of the Netherlands, about 
the year 1580, oceasioned by the tyrannical government 
of the Duke of Alva. Like their predecessors in the 
reign of Edward III., these emigrants flocked chiefly to 
Norwich and its neighbourhood ; and their industry, 
and the new processes the knowledge of which they 
brought along with them, soon restored the city to its 
former prosperity. From this time, although the weaving 
of silk has, to a great extent, superseded that of woollen 
stuffs, Norwich has continued to flourish as a great 
manufacturing town. The population, by the last census, 
was above 61,000, having increased from about 36,000 
since 1811. It now contains, besides the cathedral, 
thirty-six parish-churches, and is adorned by many 
buildings and public institutions worthy of the wealth 
of its inhabitants and its eminence among the cities of 
England. 

















[South-West View of the City of Norwich.) _ 
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